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MR-  REID’S  SPEECH. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  READ,  of  Susquehanna,  made  in  the  Reform  Con- 

vention,  in  reply  to  the  personal  attacks  of  Mr.  Sergeant  and  others 

— Tuesday,  Dec,  19,  1837. 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  here,  sir,  in  my  place,  notwithstanding  it  was  announced, 
some  two  or  three  weeks  since  by  some  scurrilous  newspaper,  some 
fawning  sycophant  of  modern  bankism,  that  my  humble  self  had 
been  annihilated.  Yes,  sir,  that  I  had  been  annihilated  by  the  breath 
of  the  Honorable  President  of  this  Convention.  I  apprehend,  sir,  that 
contemptible  tool  had  not  been  well  instructed  ;  that  he  had  not  well 
conned  his  master’s  will.  Although  he  did  not  say  that  I  had  been  an¬ 
nihilated  by  the  sirocco  breath  of  the  President,  nor  did  he  speak  of 
the  pestiferous  breath  of  the  President,  yet  he  must  have  presupposed 
that  that  breath  carried  with  it  some  fatal  malaria,  or  he  would  not 
have  ascribed  to  it  such  an  annihilating  potency. 

I  am  here,  sir,  not  again  to  enter  at  large  into  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  because  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  expressed  my  views  ful¬ 
ly,  and  no  gentleman  on  this  floor  has  been  able  to  controvert  those 
views;  no  one  has  denied  the  facts  therein  stated,  or  invalidated  the  de¬ 
ductions  from  those  facts.  Indeed,  with  very  trifling  exceptions, 
no  one  has  attempted  any  refutation  ;  but  gentlemen  have  contented 
themselves  with  going  round  the'* argument  for  the  purpose  of  person¬ 
al  abuse  of  the  author.  Those  few  exceptions  I  intend  to  notice  as  I 
pass  along.  I  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  several  delegates 
who  have  honored  me  with  their  personal  attacks,  and  to  a  very  few 
gentlemen  who  have  treated  me  with  due  courtesy.  The  President 
has  assumed  upon  himself  the  office  of  censor  upon  style  and  manners, 
and  general  lecturer  on  courtesy  and  politeness.  I  say  assumed,  be« 
cause  I  know  not  who  constituted  him  a  judge  and  teacher  here;  (I 
mean  in  Committtee  of  the  Whole.)  In  my  reply  I  intend  to  do  as  1 
am  done  by  ;  I  intend  to  give  even  change  to  those  who  have  attacked 
me  personally,  and  fair  argument  to  those  who  have  treated  me  with 
common  courtesy.  But  to  avoid,  if  possible,  in  future,  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  President’s  destructive  and  annihiliating  breath,  I  shall  endeavor 
to  imitate  his  language  and  style,  but  not  his  ebullitions  of  passion. 

He  tells  you  that  I  threw  this  fire-brand  (the  currency  question)  into 
the  Committee,  and  he  states  this  not  only  without  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  but  against  evidence  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  every  member  of 
this  Convention  can  testify.  I  appeal  to  every  delegate  here,  if  the 
subject  was  not  introduced  on  the  tenth  of  May  last,  by  the  gentleman 
from  the  county,  (Mr.  Doran)  and  if  the  bosom  friend  and  confidant 
of  the  President,  with  whom  he  is  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse,  the 
gentleman  from  Adams,  (Mr.  Stevens)  when  a  resolution  was  pending 
at  Harrisburg  to  limit  the  morning  business  to  one  hour;  if,  sir,  the 
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delegate  fronx  Adams  did  not  declare  in  his  pises,  that  this  subject 
should  be  fully  and  at  large  discussed  ,*  if  he  did  not  tell  us,  by  wav 
of  threat,  that  we  should  not  escape  this  question?  1  also  appeal  tbr 
every  delegate  here,  if  ever  I  touched  the  subject  till  the  16th  of 
November  last,  tiil  weeks  and  months  after  the  subject  had  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  a  Her  we  had  been  threatened  by  the  delegate  from  Adams? 
How  dared  the  President  then  state  on  this  floor,  not.  only  without  ev¬ 
idence,  but  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence,  what  could  bo  instantly 
contradicted  by  more  than  one  hundred  witnesses  now  present?-  As- 
this  is  admitted  to  be  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  I  should  have  been 
pleased  with  the  honor  of  having  introduced  it,  if  it  were  true.  I  rtefer 
to  it  merely  to  show  with  what  recklessness  the  President  makes 
statements  without  regard  to  fact.  The  President  has  abused  me  by 
the  hour  for  having  made  a  charge  against  the  banks  in  their  absence, 
and  where,  as  he  says,  they  have  no  opportunity  to  reply,  or  to  deny 
the  charge.  That  delegate  can  best  tell  whether  the  banks,  or  the 
bank,  is  not  here  present  by  its  attorney,  and  we  may  receive  some 
light  on  that  question  when  I  put  him,  as  I  intend  to-do,  upon  inter¬ 
rogatories.  The  President  says  I  introduced  this  subject  for  political 
effect.  Sir,  1  deny  rtf  and  I  despise,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  “from  my  very  son!  !  despise,7 >  that  low  and  grovelling  spirit,, 
which  cannot  ascribe- other  than  improper  motives  to  am  adversary 

who  mav  chance  to  hold  different  amnions. 

%/  & 

This  pink  of  consistency,  (Mr.-  Sergeant)  after  having  taken  me  to- 
task,  with  what  he  supposed  great  severity,  for  charging  the  banks 
in  their  absence,  and  after  saying  “he  did  not  believe”  what  I  had  said 
about  them,  because  the}/-  were  absent,  turns- about  in  the  next  five 
minutes  and  commences  an  outrageous  and  slanderous  attack  upon 
Gen.  Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  in  then r  absence  ;  by  the  hour., 
he  pours  out  torrents  of  abuse,  and  empties  the1  vials  of  his  wrath  upon- 
their  devoted  heads,  in  all  the  virulence  and  malignity  of  a  ward  meet¬ 
ing  oration.  With  many  crocodile  tears,  ho  deprecates  political  excite¬ 
ment  here,  and  day  by  day  he  reiterates  the  political  skwgot  the  federal- 
press  against  the  general  administration.  I  advert  to  these  inconsis"’ 
tencies  merely  to  show  into  what  absurdities  a  man  may  be  thrown 
Who  espouses  a  dishonest  and  rotten  cause,  and  suffers  hie  better  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  obscured  by  a  paroxysm  of  passion.  Sir,  I  deprecate  the' 
personal  aspect  of  this  controversy.  But  the  President  was  the  ag¬ 
gressor.  He  not  only  said  that  ha  did  not  believe  a  statement  which 
I  had  snade,  but  he  told  as  (and  I  was  astonished  at  his  assurance — at 
his  audacity,)  he  told  us  that  here,  in  the  midst  ofthis  family  of  bank¬ 
ers,  we  rpugf  not  express  our  opinions  with  the  same  freedom  and  fear¬ 
lessness  that  we  might  if  sitting  at  a  distance  from  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  This  was  in  substance  his  declaration  ;  I  do  not  pretend  to 
-quote  him  verbatim.  Sir,  it  was  the  most  impudent  declaration 
ever  made  in  a  deliberative  body. 

I  charged  the  banks  with  a  conspiracy,  not  as  my  friend  from  Arm¬ 
strong  supposed,  by  inadvertence,  but  on  the  most  thorough  convic¬ 
tion  of  tbs  truth  of  the  charge,  and  that  the  evidence  there  adduced 
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he  support  of  it,  will  carry  conviction  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  ;  yes  sir,  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  any  man  not  wilfully 
blind,  or  under  the  influence  of  some  affiliated  feeling.  But  this  evi- 
deuce,  conclusive  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  produces  no  effect  upon 
the  honorable  president.  He  wants  evidence  more  in  detail.  I  he  fie 
he  may  be  gratified.  I  am  about  to  issue  a  subpoena,  and  to  put  him 
upon  his  interrogatories.  I  hope  he  will  not  plead  privilege  :  he  who 
•doubtless  was  selected  for  his  great  learning  and  universal  knowledge, 
has  no  right — he  cannot  without  dereliction  of  duty,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  refuse  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  the  benefit  of  his  vast 
acquirements.  If  he  does  plead  privilege,  if  he  does  in  any  manner 
evade  the  interrogatories,  then  he  must  be  content  with  such  evidence 
of  the  fact  as  satisfies  others,  and  if  he  does  plead  privilege,  then  hs 
admits  himself  to  be  the  attorney  of  the  bank,  and  his  abuse  of  rne, 

for  charging  the  banks  in  their  absence,  was  ill-timed  and  unjust _ * 

If  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  come  forward  as  an  honest  witness,  and 
testify  his  knowledge  therein,  then  I  promise  him  to  follow  it  up  with 
evidence  in  detail  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

Interrogatories  to  the  President. 

1st.  i  ask  the  President  if  he  heard  of  the  suspension  in  New  York, 
before  the  arrival  in  this  city  of  any  mail,  after  the  banks  in  New 

York  were  closed? 

2d.  If  that  information  was  brought  by  express  to  the  bankers  of 

this  citv? 

3d.  If  he  heard  of  a  meeting  of  bank  directors  at  the  Exchange, 
the  evening  before  the  banks  of  this  citv  susoended  ? 

4th.  If  he  heard  that  all  the  banks  of  this  city,  (except  the  U.  S. 
Bank)  had  agreed  to  stop  payment  the  day  after  the  said  meeting  at 

the  Exchange  ? 

5th.  If  he  heard  of  a  private  meeting  being  held  the  next  morning 

at  the  U.  S.  Bank  ? 

6th.  If  he  heard  of  a  committee  of  three  being  then  and  there  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  instructions  to  go  to  the  deposit  banks  of  this  city,  and 
to  demand  specie,  so  soon  as  the  deposit  banks  should  be  open? 

7th.  If  the  committee  of  three  did  not  well  understand  from  its  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  agreement  at  the  Exchange  the  preceding  evening,  that 
they  would  get  no  specie  from  the  deposit  banks  ?  and  if  this  was  not 
a  mere  force,  that  it  might  be  said  that  the  deposit  banks  had  first 
suspended  ? 

8th  If  he  did  not  hear  that  the  U.  S.  Bank  suspended  the  moment 
the  committee  of  three  reported? 

9th.  If  he  did  not  see  the  placards  all  over  the  city  on  the  very  day 
of  suspension,  stating  that  certificates  of  city  lean  would  be  issued 

next  morning? 

10  th.  If  the  U  .  S.  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  hero  present  in  Con¬ 
vention  by  her  attorney  ? 

If  he  give  open  and  honest  answers  to  those  questions,  he  shall  be 

gi  unified  in  detail. 

But  the  President  justifies  the  banks  in  the  late  suspension,  and 
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says  they  closed  their  doors  in  pursuance  of  a  request  to  do  so  by  the 
people.  Sir,  I  deny  it;  it  is  not  true  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
desired  the  banks  to  suspend  payments.  Not  one  in  fifty  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  any  suspicion  that  the  banks  had  any  intention  to  stop  pay* 
merits  or  cculd  have  anticipated  that  the  hanks  could  violate  all  faith, 
and  trample  on  all  honesty,  till  after  the  foul  deed  was  done.  There 
might  have  been  a  meeting  of  a  few  bankers ;  but  the  people  sir,  the 
people  desire  the  banks  to  close  their  doors  !  Sir,  it  is  a  foul  calumny 
of  the  people,  to  suggest  that  they  participated  in  this  disgraceful  con¬ 
spiracy. 

But  the  President  thinks  it  honest  and  right  to  refuse  to  discharge 
a  solemn  obligation,  with  the  means  to  do  so  at  hand.  Let  us  put  a 
case  for  illustration.  Suppose,  sir,  I  owe  you  one  thousand  dollars, 
which  1  have  agreed  to  pay  you  this  day  ;  you  come  from  Lancaster 
and  ask  me  for  the  money.  I  tell  you  that  I  have  seven  or  eight  thous¬ 
and  lying  idle  in  my  desk,  bur  I  will  not  pay  you  for  two  reasons. 
1st.  That  I  owe  to  a  gentleman  at  Easton  some  money;  and  2dly. 
That  if  I  pay  you,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  you  will  take  the 
money  to  Lancaster  and  pay  it  to  some  person  there— whereas,  I 
judge  that  the  public  interest  requires  that  this  money  should  remain 
locked  up  in  my  desk  in  Philadelphia.  Sir,  no  individual  debtor  ever 
dared  to  tell  this  tale  to  his  creditor.  No  man  could  do  it  without 
being  marked  as  a  knave  or  a  madman.  But  the  President  justifies 
this  ;  according  to  his  standard  of  morality,  the  banks  are  to  violate 
all  the  principles  of  moral  honesty,  under  the  shallow  pretence  that 
they  are  the  onlyjudges  of  what  will  promote  the  public  welfare.— 
The  hanks  may,  according  to  the  moral  cod©  of  the  President,  hon¬ 
estly  do  those  things  which  would  destroy  the  moral  character  of  an 
individual,  and  consign  him  either  to  the  mad-house,  or  to  lasting  in¬ 
famy.  To  borrow  again  an  exclamation  from  the  President,  “God 
preserve  us”  from  such  a  code  of  morality  as  the  President  incul¬ 
cates!  God  preserves  us  from  such  a  vicious  code  as,  if  adopted,  would 
sap  the  foundation  of  civil  society  !  and  make  us  a  “ community  of 
scoundrels to  borrow  an  elegant  extract  from  the  gentleman  from 
Franklin,  (Mr.  Dunlop.)  Sir,  I  have  done  with  the  President  and 
his  destructive  code  of  morals. 

We  come  now  to  the  delegate  from  Franklin,  (Mr.  Dunlop)  who 
discoursed  by  the  day  so  learnedly  upon  humbugs.  Pie  seemed  to 
have  studied  humbuggery  as  a  science,  and  perhaps  the  only  science 
worth v  his  attention.  Pie  continued  to  instruct  and  enlighten  us  in 
his  favorite  science,  in  a  strain  of  eloquent  humbuggery,  till  we  be¬ 
gan  to  doubt  the  existence  of  all  other  things,  and  until  we  were  satis¬ 
fied  that  his  own  speech  was  the  greatest  humbug  yet  discovered. — 
But  one  remark  of  his  cannot  be  passed  without  notice.  Pie  said, 
“  If  I  cculd  be  so  uncourteous  as  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Susque¬ 
hanna,  (referring  to  what  I  had  said  about  the  banks,)  that  it  was  a 
calumny  and  a  falsehood  engendered  in  his  own  mind  ;  if  I  could  be 
so  discourteous,  sir,  it  would  not  be  the  less  true.”  These  were  his 
words,  sir,  and  he  was  not  called  to  order  by  the  chair^ 
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Sir,  it  has  grows  into  a  settled  maxim  that  the  right  of  calling  hard 
names,  using  vulgar  epithets  and  abusive  terms,  is  peculiarly  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  low  and  the  vulgar .  Now,  sir,  if  I  could  be  so  un- 
courteous  as  to  say  that  the  delegate  from  Franklin  had  sought  ad¬ 
mission  into  that  class;  if  I  could  be  so  discourteous  sir,  it  would  not 
be  the  less  true.  The  same  delegate  says  that  when  General  Jack- 
son  favored  a  National  Bank,  that  I  voted  for  a  National  Bank.  Sir, 
if  I  could  be  so  discourteous  as  to  say  that  this  is  a  falsehood  engen¬ 
dered  in  his  own  mind,  it  would  not  be  the  less  true.  There  is  no 
other  part  of  that  delegate’s  remarks  worthy  a  reply. 

The  gentleman  from  Allegheny  (Mr.  Denny)  seemed  to  have  con¬ 
cocted  a  speech  founded  on  the  supposition  that  I  am  an  applicant  to 
the  general  government  for  office.  When  he  found  himself  mistaken 
in  this,  he  was  thrown  on  his  beam’s  end,  and  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  falling  into  the  wake  of  the  President  in  a  second  edition  of  that 
beautiful  code  of  morality  which  teaches  the  violation  of  contracts. 
He  is  a  disciple  of  the  President,  and  strenuously  inculcates  that  vici¬ 
ous  code  which  would  indeed  cam7  us  back  to  those  barbarous  ages  of 
which  the  President  has  such  a  hdy  horror.  It  has  been  well  said  by 
some  person  here  that  the  deleterious  consequences  of  the  banking 
system  upon  mind ,  are  infinitely  more  to  be  dreaded  than  all  their 
mischievous  influences  in  the  material  world.  This  is  true,  sir,  and 
we  have  a  striking  example  staring  us  in  the  face.  When  all  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  such  men  as  the  President,  the  gentleman  from 
Allegheny,  and  the  gentleman  from  the  city,  (Mr.  Biddle,)  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  perverted  by  the  malign  influences — when  they  come  out 
as  the  advocates  cf  a  corrupt  and  debasing  system,  we  may  well 
tremble  for  the  fate  ol  our  cherished  institutions  ;  we  may  well  ap¬ 
prehend  danger  from  the  general  perversion  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  principles  of  moral  rectitude. 

The  gentleman  from  the  city,  (Mr.  Scott,)  informs  us,  with  becom¬ 
ing  emphasis,  “that  the  thirst  for  other  men’s  property  is  like  tlie 
thirst  for  blood.”  It  is  true,  sir,  to  the  letter,  but  it  came  in  most  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  gentleman’s  argument.  Who  is  it  that  thirst  for 
other  men’s  property  as  the  tiger  thirsts  for  blood?  Who  is  it?  Not 
the  laboring  classes;  not  the  producer  of  wealth  ;  not  those  who  look 
to  their  own  resources  ;  not  those  who  glory  in  their  independence  ol 
banks  and  bankers,  and  sustain  themselves  on  the  fruits  of  honest  in¬ 
dustry  No,  sir!  But  is  Is  your  bank  speculator  that  thirsts  for  the  fruits 
of  that  industry,  as  the  tiger  thirsts  for  blood.  The  hanker  fastens  on  the 
jugular  vein  ef  the  commonwealth,  and  consumes  the  vital  fluid  to  the 
tune  of  171  millions,  in  a  period  ol  twenty-six  years,  as  has  been 
shown.  But  he  asks  who  I  mean  by  bank  speculators?  I  will 
tell  him.  I  mean  those  who  obtain  bank  charters,  not  with  any  view 
to  the  wants  of  the'  public,  but  with  the  sole  purpose  of  gambling  in 
the  stacks  thus  created.  I  mean  those  who  throng  vour  halls  of  lea- 
islation — who  infest  the  lobbies,  the  committee  rooms,  the  seats,  the 
boarding  houses,  the  promenades,  and  even  the  dormitories  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature,  until  the  heart  sickens  and  the  spirit  yields. 


I  mean  those  who  employ  and  pay  beautiful  and  fascinating  ladies, 
dressed  in  smiles  and  blandishments, to  fill  your  lobbies  week  after  week, 
begging,  beseeching,  and  teasing  the  members  to  vote  for  bank  bills. 

Do  you  not  know  Mr.  Chairman,  that  recently  this  new  mode  of 
operating  upon  the  Legislature  has  been  adopted  with  signal  success? 
Can  you  not  name  the  charters  thus  obtained?  Can  legislators  at  all 
times  resist  the  fascinations  and  influences  of  such  a  modus  operand!  ? 
I  mean  those  who  by  such  means  having  obtained  a  charter,  use  the 
fictitious  credit  thereby  acquired  in  speculations  which  shock  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community ;  from  whose  cormorant  grasp  even 
the  receptacle  of  the  dead  is  not  secure;  who  invade  your  cemeteries 
with  their  unholy  foot  steps,  and  pollute  the  soil  consecrated  to  the  re¬ 
pose  of  the  departed.  Sir,  I  need  go  but  five  squares  from  this 
hall  to  show  you  where  grave  yard  lots,  eight  feet  square,  are  daily 
and  weekly  bought  and  sold  on  speculation,  by  your  bank  speculators. 
1  hope  the  gentleman  understands  me. 

What  that  gentleman  has  said  of  the  importance  of  turnpike, 
bridge  and  rail  road  corporations,  is  ail  very  well  and  entirely  accords 
with  my  own  views,  but  I  cannot  understand  what  hallucination  catne 
over  him,  when  he  supposed  that  striking  out  the  third  section  would 
have  the  effect  of  wiping  off  the  State  debt.  Surely  a  second  re¬ 
fection  will  satisfy  the  gentleman  that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  re¬ 
sult  from  the  adoption  of  the  pending  amendment.  Thir  gentleman 
too,  talks  of  a  meeting  of  the  people,  requesting  the  banks  to  sus¬ 
pend  payments — -when  we  all  know  that  no  such  meeting  was  held. 
Does  the  gentleman  adopt  the  ridiculous  notion  of  the  president,  that 
a  little  herd  of  bankers  convened  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  meeting 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania?  Nothing  so  preposterous  ever  be¬ 
fore  escaped  the  lips  of  that  gentleman.  He  also  endorses  the  with¬ 
ering  and  polluting  code  of  morality  propagated  by  the  honorable  pre¬ 
sident,  another  evidence  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem  upon  the  moral  sense  of  the  community.  The  same  gentlemen 
attempts  to  invalidate  my  estimate  of  the  amount  of  loss  to  the  people 
by  bank  bankruptcy, by  taking  a  particular  class  of  banks,  and  showing 
that  this  class  furnished  a  result  differing  from  that  of  the  general 
average;  now  this  is  a  new  and  ingenious  mode  of  shewing,  the  in¬ 
accuracy  of  a  medium  estimate,  but  the  fallacy  of  that  argument  is 
too  apparent  to  deceive  a  people  far  more  intelligent  than  the  gentle¬ 
man  seems  to  suppose. 

The  tirade  ofthe  gentleman  from  Beaver  (Mr.  Dickey,)  falls  harm¬ 
less  at  rny  feet,  and  if  he  had  not  asked  me  question  I  should  have 
passed  him  by  without  notice.  lie  asks  if  the  course  lam  now  pur* 
suing  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  my  constituents?  I  have  only 
to  remark,  that  I  once'knew  a  very  impertinent  fellow,  in  the  streets* 
who  was  always  asking  questions  in  relation  to  matters  that  did  not 
concern  him,  and  the  following  was  the  standing  answer  to  that  fel¬ 
low  :  44  If  any  body  asks  you,  tell  them  you  do  not  knowd5  If  any 
one  asks  the  gentleman  from  Beaver,  whether  I  am  consulting  the 


wishes  of  tny  constituents  on  this  floor 
he  does  not  know. 


I  desire  him  to  answer,  that 
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The  junior  delegate  from  Beaver,  (Mr.  Agnew)  also  attacks  me 
with  a  violence  which  he  seems  to  suppose  amounts  to  a  knock-me* 
down  argument.  He  asks  if  1  propose  turning  informer  against  th® 
Legislature?  and  remarks  that  there  should  be  some  honor  amongst  “a 
certain  class  or  description  of  persons.”  I  would  charitably  hope, 
sir,  that  there  is  no  peculiar  sympathy  between  the  delegate  and  the 
class  to  which  he  so  guardedly  alludes,  and  if  not,  why  does  that  class 
so  engross  his  thoughts  and  come  opportunely  to  his  aid  ?  He  also 
thinks  I  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  the  indignation  of  this  Convention. 
Does  he  fear  the  indignation  of  this  body,  and  is  anxious  to  escape 
that  contempt  in  which  conduct  so  gross,  is  likely  to  involve  him? 
But  he  invokes  the  indignation  of  the  public.  What  does  he  meansu? 
Does  he  invoke  the  aid  of  Judge  Lynch  ?  Does  newish  to  excite  a 
mob  ?  His  words  will  bear  no  other  construction.  I  defy  his  mobs 
and  his  malice,  and  if  he  has  one  particle  of  honorable  feeling  left  he 
would  despise  himself,  if  he  knew  how  much  I  despise  his  petty  war¬ 
fare,  his  vile  but  abortive  efforts  to  subject  me  to  the  operations  of 
Lynch  Lav/. 

The  gentleman  from  Erie;(Mr.  Sill)  has  treated  the  subject  with  all 
the  courtesy  for  which  he  is  always  distinguished.  He  entirely  mis¬ 
apprehends  me  when  he  supposes  that  my  hostility  extends  to  incor¬ 
porations  for  internal  improvement  purposes.  The  history  of  my 
public  life,  and  the  records  of  legislation  contradict  the  supposition. 
The  gentleman  also  mistakes  me,  when  he  supposes!  hm  making  war 
upon  a  “  credit  system.”  I  have  not  said  one  word  which  can  be 
construed  as  antagonistical  to  a  credit  system,  based  upon  proper 
principles.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  a  system  of  credit  founded 
on  personal  responsibility,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  progress 
of  improvements,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  H© 
objects  to  putting  any  proposition  relative  to  currency  into  the  funda¬ 
mental  code.  And  why  sir?  because  almost  every  thing  about  us  is 
subject  to  change  and  mutation  as  the  gentleman  alleges,  is  that  any 
reason  why  fluctuations  in  the  currency  should  be  desirable?  Is  it 
not  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  that  in  the  ever  changing  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  there  should  be  a  fixed  and  im¬ 
mutable  standard  of  value?  Because  the  fashion  of  our  coats  is  dai¬ 
ly  changing,  would  the  gentleman  recommend  a  gum  elastic  yard 
stick  ?  Because  our  farms  are  improving  from  day  to  day,  is  that  any 
reason  why  we  should  daily  alter  the  length  of  the  chain  by  which 
they  are  measured?  Certainly  not.  But  this  is  in  substance,  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  gentleman  against  a  constitutional  regulation  of  th« 
currency.  The  patriots  of  the  Revolution  held  a  different  doctrine, 
they  placed  in  the  federal  constitution  regulations  on  this  subject. — 
They  felt  the  importance  of  securing  stability  in  reference  to  standards 
of  value.  They  could  not  have  been  prevailed  upon  by  such  arguments, 
to  have  committed  such  a  subject  to  the  vacillations  of  legislative  ac¬ 
tion.  If  the  doctrine  of  that  gentleman  be  sound,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  written  constitutions.  His  doctrine  would  clothe  the  legislature 
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with  parlimentary  omnipotence,  the  identical  doctrine  which  our 
sires  resisted  at  the  expense  of  blood.  The  gentleman  says,  and 
says  truly,  that  specie  circulation  is  diminishing.  It  is  so,  because 
the  paper  circulation  is  constantly  increasing,  and  diminishing  the  de¬ 
mand  tor  coin,  and  not  as  the  gentleman  intimates  in  consequence  of 
a  decrease  of  the  precious  metals.  The  elementary  principles  of  po¬ 
litical  economy,  should  have  taugnt  the  gentleman  this  much.  But  he 
is  palpably  mistaken,  when  he  tells  you  that  “  the  us©  of  a  specie  cur¬ 
rency  would  decrease  the  productions  of  the  country.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  sound  currency  would  operate  as  an  additional  stimulant  to 
industry  ;  it  would  immeasurably  increase  labor,  the  only  source  of 
wealth,  by  securing  to  the  operative  a  consideration  for  his  exertions 
a  quid  pro  quo  for  his  labor.  It  would  give  nerve  to  the  arm,  and 
vigor  to  the  frame,  to  be  assured  that  the  fruits  of  years  of  toil  would 
not  be  swept  away  in  a  day,  in  an  instant,  by  some  fraudulent  bank 
bankruptcy,  or  some  vile  bank  conspiracy. 

The  gentleman  from  Butler,  (Mr.  Purviance)  was  the  next  to  at¬ 
tack  me,  not  my  argument.  He  tells  you  my  language  was  “pesti¬ 
lent  and  poison.”  This  was  the  burthen  of  his  song.  He  repeated  is 
not  less  than  four  times.  It  was  the  git  and  substance  of  his 
speech,  and  so  considered  by  himself.  He  abandoned  his  usual  course 
and  usual  courtesy,  anp  contented  himself  with  calling  hard  names, 
when  he  found  himself  incapable  of  disputing  my  facts,  or  controvert¬ 
ing  my  deductions.  No  man  is  better  able  than  that  gen  tleman,  to 
detect  the  fallacy  of  an  unsound  argument,  where  fallacy  exists,  and 
his  failure  to  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  highly  flattering  to  the 
argument  I  had  the  honor  to  submit.  When  a  gentleman  of  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  ability,  throws  himself  into  a  violent  passion,  and  cries 
“  mad  dog,  mad  dog” — “pestilent  and  poison,  pestilent  and  poison,” 
it  is  quite  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is  advocating  the  wrong  side  of 
a  question  :  it  is  a  tacit  admission  that  his  cause  will  not  justify  argu¬ 
ment. 

And  last,  if  not  least  we  approach  the  delegate  from  Adams,  (Mr. 
Stevens)  who  may  feel  himself  neglected  if  I  pass  him  without  a  slight 
notice.  He  substantially  admits  all  that  we  have  said  about  the  un¬ 
soundness,  the  weakness,  inefficiency  and  rottenness  of  the  banks, 
when  he  says  “that  they  can  maintain  their  credit,  so  long  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  receive  their  paper,  and  not  a  moment  longer.”  He 
charges  us  with  having  introduced  the  amendment  for  political  purposes, 
and  not  with  a  view  to  amendment,  with  making  war  upon  the  rich, 
and  with  a  desire  to  reduce  the  laborer  to  low  wages- — all  of  which 
charges  are  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  No  man  here  has 
objected  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  honest  means.  None  but 
the  bankers,  are  endeavoring  to  oppress  the  industrious  poor.  He  has 
given  us  a  stereotyped  edition  of  his  great  anti-masonic  speech,  made 
some  three  years  since  at  Harrisburg,  with  which  our  ears  are  so  very 
familiar,  made  up  of  the  mildest  terms  of  his  choice  vocabulary,  such 
as  “demagogues,”  “sycophants,”  “heartless  libertines,”  “calumniators” 
“filthy  sewers,”  and  “human  vipers.”  Having  thus  instructed  us  in 
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the  language  with  which  he  seems  most  conversant,  and  which  he 
deemed  indispensable  in  the  company  he  prefers,  he  takes  us  down 
and  honors  us  with  an  introduction  to  his  particular  friends  in  the  “in¬ 
fernal  regions.”  I  am  justified  in  calling  them  his  particular  friends 
by  the  intimate  knowledge  he  exhibits  of  their  internal  police,  their 
laws,  their  usages,  and  their  courts  of  justice.  If  they  are  not  his 
friends— if  he  has  not  worn  the  ermine  there,  whence  his  critical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  their  institutions  ? 
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ISSUE  OF  BANK  NOTES 


Remarks  of  JAMES  CLARKE,  Esq.  of  Indiana,  delivered  in  the 
Convention,  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1837,  in  support  of  an  amendment  to  prohibit  banks  from 
issuing  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  ten  dollars,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  and  less  than  twenty  dollars  from  and  after  the  year  1842. 

Mr.  Clarke  of  Indiana  said  he  had  desired  to  be  excused  from  dis¬ 
cussing  this  question  at  present,  as  he  was  unwell  and  not  prepared 
to  do  it  ample  justice.  He  had  hoped  that  some  gentleman  more  com¬ 
petent  to  the  task,  would  have  taken  the  floor  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
question  was  about  to  be  taken,  he  yielded  to  an  imperative  sense  of 
duty  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  He  knew  not  how  soon 
free  discussion  might  be  arrested  by  a  call  for  the  previous  question. 
Gentlemen  of  the  conservative  party  had  lately  become  very  familiar 
with  the  previous  question,  and  had  arrested  debate  on  some  very  im¬ 
portant  questions,  (said  Mr.  C.)  by  putting  the  screws  to  us  ;  and  the 
previous  question  might  be  again  sprung  upon  the  Convention  before 
they  were  aware  of  it.  He  deprecated  such  a  use  being  made  of  that 
rule  of  the  house.  The  party  to  which  he  belonged  had  never  called 
the  previous  question  before  the  subject  was  fully  discussed.  Fair, 
open  and  honorable  debate  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  fair  reports  should 
be  noade  of  what  gentlemen  say,  but  he  was  sorry  to  observe  that 
some  of  the  penny-a-liners  who  write  for  the  Conservative  presses  it? 
this  city  had  attacked,  misrepresented,  and  annihilated  his  friend 
from  Susquehanna,  (Mr.  Read,)  and  they  might,  perhaps,  attack  and 
annihiliale  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  banks.  I  suppose,  (said  Mr. 
C.)  that  before  we  leave  Philadelphia,  these  scribblers  will  not  leave 
of  us  a  single  vestige  more  than  was  left  ol  the  Kilkenny  cats  after 
their  fight. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  the  President  and  other  gentlemen  of  the 
Convention  exhibit  such  warmth  of  feeling  on  the  bank  question.  He 
could  only  account  for  it  on  the  principles  of  the  old  proverb  that  “the 
truth  bites  sore.”  In  some  observations  which  he  had  made  at  Har¬ 
risburg  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  United  States  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  obtained  its  charter,  he  had  said  that  the  act  was  passed 
with  indecent  haste.  To  this  expression  the  President  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  had  taken  exception,  and  had  taken  him  to  task  for  speaking  so 
disrespectfully  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Institution.  He  had 
hoped  that  the  worthy  President  had  said  all  he  wished  to  say  on  that 
subject,  but  to  his  surprise,  he  found  the  President  in  his  remarks  of 
yesterday,  harping  on  the  same  string.  That  expression,  indecent 
haste,  seemed  to  be  an  indigestible  one,  and  stuck  in  the  President’s 
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stomach.  He  had  used  the  expression  because  he  did  not  think  of  a 
milder  one,  and  although  he  had  been  sorely  belabored  on  this  account*, 
yet  he  was  prepared  to  say,  and  would  now  say,  that  the  passage  of 
the  act  chartering  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
most  outrageous  and  high  handed  act  of  tyranny  and  aristocracy 
which  he  had  ever  witnessed.  He  knew  the  risk  he  ran  in  speaking 
against  that  bank,  or  any  other  bank,  in  this  place.  But  being  a  free 
representative  of  a  free  people,  from  a  mountain  district,  he  was  not 
afraid  to  “  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,”  and  sav  those  things  of  banks 
and  bankers  which  he  thought  they  merited,  even  in  this  city  of  broth¬ 
erly  bankers. 

The  subject,  (said  Mr.  C.)  is  of  immense  importance  not  only  to 
ourselves, but  to  posterity,  not  only  to  our  own  State,  but  to  the  Union 
and  the  world.  He  acknowledged  his  inability  to  do  the  subject  full 
justice,  as  he  was  no  lawyer,  nor  was  he  a  public  speaker ;  but  he  had 
the  honor  to  represent  four  counties  which,  he  was  happy  to  say, 
contained  no  bank ;  nor  was  there  a  bank  in  any  adjacent  county  to 
the  South,  West,  or  North  of  the  district  be  represented  ;  he  could 
therefore  speak  his  sentiments  with  entire  freedom,  and  he  hoped  with 
impartiality. 

The  party  with  whom  he  had  the  honor  of  acting  were  accustomed 
to  have  their  motives  and  principles  misrepresented.  They  were  call¬ 
ed  jacobins,  levellers,  agrarians,  “  locofocos”  and  other  such  names. 
He  knew  that  they  were  accused  of  agrarianism,  desiring  to  equalise 
property,  &c.,  but  he  denied  that  any  such  thing  was  desired  by  any 
of  them.  They  were  not  so  radical  as  that.  They  only  went  so  far 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  declares  all  men  to  be  born 
free  and  equal.  He  did  not  say  that  all  men  were  equal  in  intellect  or  in¬ 
dustry,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  so  politically  :  they  are  equal  in  their 
inalienable  rights,  and  he  wished  to  protect  the  people  in  the  enjoyment 
of  these  rights. 

The  question  before  the  Committee  was  whether  the  banks  should 
be  restrained  from  issuing  small  notes.  It  was  proposed  by  the 
amendment  before  the  committee  to  prohibit  them  from  issuing  notes 
under  ten-  dollars  for  the  present,  and  under  twenty  dollars  after  the 
year  1842.  It  must  be  conceded  by  all  honest  men  that  abuses  had 
grown  up  under  the  present  banking  system,  ana  that  some  restriction 
was  necessary.  He  was  very  sorry  to  hear  his  friend  from  Chester. 
(Mr.  Bell)  declare  that  he  could  not  vote  for  this  amendment  because 
it  was  insufficient  to  cure  all  the  evils  appertaining  to  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  banking.  It  was  not  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of 
banking.  The  amendment  that  had  been  proposed  the  oth^r  day  to, 
make  stockholders  liable  in  their  individual  capacity  for  the  debts  of 
the  company  was  offered  as  one  correction,  in  part,  of  the  evils  we 
suffer,  and  this  amendment  was  offered  as  an  additional  safe-guard. 
He  was  sorry  that  the  convention  had  thought  proper  to  negative  thiB 
first  of  these  :  and  the  declaration  of  the  gentleman  from  Chester  ma  dfe 
him  apprehensive  that  this  might  share  the  same  fate.  These  amend¬ 
ments  were. intended  only  as  the  pennels  ol  a  fence,  which,  when  fol- 
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lowed  up,  might  make  a  complete  enclosure,  so  as  to  hedge  in  the  law¬ 
less  manufacturers  of  rag  money.  Our  president  has  deprecated  the 
throwing  ofthe  fire-brand  of  party  among  us.  He  (Mr.  C.)  had  ob¬ 
served  that  the  conservatives  had  been  rallied  by  the  gentleman  from 
Beaver,  and  he  regretted  that  party  spirit  had,  apparently,  blinded  the 
“whigs”  and  antimasons  to  all  the  evils  of  the  banking  system  ;  but  it 
was  vain  to  reason  with  men  whose  political  system  is  based  on  ava¬ 
rice:  “for  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  ail  evil.”  Avarice,  Mr. 
chairman,  is  the  most  incurable  vice  ofthe  human  heart.  Avarice  is 
the  vice  of  old  age.  We  have  seen,  and  heard,  and  read  of  many  in¬ 
stances  of  prodigals  being  reformed,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
there  is  no  account  in  sacred  or  profane  history  of  a  miser  having  ever 
repented.  Men,  (said  Mr.  G.)  were  originally  created  equal  in  rights 
and  privileges,  but  that  equality  had  been  destroyed  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  ages,  by  force  or  fraud.  Savages  and  barbarians  used 
force  in  despoiling  others  of  their  property  ;  while  fraud  was  resorted 
to  m  civilized  communities.  The  simple,  the  honest,  the  unsuspecting 
have  been  defrauded  of  theii  earnings,  and  of  their  rights,  by  kings 
and  nobles,  demagogues,  quack  doctors,  petti fogers  and  speculators  of 
all  grades  and  conditions.  The  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  on  his 
right,  (Mr.  Biddle,)  deprecated  this  constant  changing;  but,  sir,  this 
cry  against  change,  is  and  has  been  in  all  ages  and  all  countries  the 
war-cry  of  those  who  are  for  perpetuating  abuses.  But  in  the  march 
of  civilization  and  the  progressive  improvement  of  mankind  in  govern¬ 
ment,  changes  become  necessary  to  secure  to  the  productive  classes 
their  inherent  rights,  and  to  restore  to  them  those  of  which  they  had 
been  divested  by  force  or  fraud.  He  therefore  gloried  in  standing 
there  as  the  feeble  advocate  of  such  a  change  in  our  present  pernicious 
banking  system  as  will  have  a  tendency  to  restore  their  lost  rights  to 
the  productive  classes  of  society. 

It  may  be  necessary,  Mr.  chairman,  to  make  a  few  observations 
respecting  corporations  for  money  making  purposes.  In  a  free  coun¬ 
try  such  corporations  are  radically  wrong.  They  are  against  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  spirit  of  our  free  institutions.  They  are  unequal,  unjust,  and 
fraudulent:  unequal  because  they  make  distinctions  among  the  citizens 
who  ought  all  to  possess  the  same  opportunity  of  advancing  their  in¬ 
terests  ;  unjust,  because  they  give  advantages  to  a  favored  few  that 
are  denied  to  all  others  ;  fraudulent,  because  they  take  the  power  from 
the  many  and  give  it  to  the  few.  Should  a  few  designing  men,,  ask 
the  legislature  for  a  donation  in  money  without  equivalent,  it  would  be 
immediately  refused,  as  all  would  see  that  any  sum  taken  from  the 
treasury  would  be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  ;  but  the  same 
men  ask  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  under  some  plausible  pretest 
of  public  good  by  which  they  can  realize  the  same  amount.  If  the 
-charter  be  granted,  it  is  equally  true,  though  it  may  not  be  so  readily 
perceived,  that  tiie  people,  the  whole  people  are  divested  of  their  rights 
to  the  extent  of  the  favor  or  privilege  included  in  the  grant.  Such 
charters  are  therefore  fraudulent  «.»d  unjust.  Another  objection  to 
corporations  for  money  making  purposes,  i^Hhat  they  are  monopolies* 
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sbch  as  the  corrupt  monarchs  of  the  old  world  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  bestowing  on  their  favorites.  Our  coal  companies,  companies  for 
making  coke,  and  for  other  business  objects  are  of  this  kind.  They 
are  also  objectionable  because  they  are  perpetuities,  and  as  such  they 
render  nugatory  our  wholsomelaws  for  the  distribution  of  estates,  and 
those  forbiding  entails,  as  through  them  property  was  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another.  They  are  an  aristocracy  that  will 
naturally  and  necessarily  create  and  perpetuate  abuses.  It  is  true  the 
stockholders  may  die,  or  be  changed,  but  the-  corporation  still  lives  : 
and  whoever  has  the  management  of  such  corporation  will  use  all  the 
power  transmitted  to  them  or  within  their  reach  ;  for  man  is  seldom 
known  to  relinquish  power,  and  is  generally  indisposed  to  inquire  into 
the  justice  of  its  origin.  Ay  sir,  (said  Mr.  C.)  such  corporations  are 
at  istocracies  of  the  worst  kind.  If  we  must  have  an  aristocracy  he 
preferred  one  of  noble  blood — even  though  their 


“  Ancient  but  ignolle  blood 
“Had  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  uocd.” 

Or  a  nobility  whose  warlike  ancestors  carved  out  their  titles  with 
their  swords.  He  wished  to  shun  all  aristocracies,  but,  above  all, 
the  cent  percent  Shylock  aristocracy,  which  would  always  take  the 
pound  of  flesh  if  they  could  get  it. 

Another  objection  he  had  to  such  corporations  was  their  tendency 
to  multiply  drones  in  society.  Mr.  chairman,  (said  he,)  if  you  have 
ever  kept  bees,  you  must  have  observed,  that  young  hives  have  no 
drones,  but  old  hives,  which  have  many  drones,  cease  to  be  produc¬ 
tive  ol  much  good  ;  for, judging  from  the  size  of  the  drones,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they7  consume  twice  as  much  honey  as  the  same  number  of  work¬ 
ing  bees.  If  a  hundred  men  be  associated  together,  and  all  divide  the 
labor  equally  among  them,  a  moderate  quantity  of  labor  would  sus¬ 
tain  them,  but  if  twenty  of  the  hundred  contrive  to  live  by  their  wits, 
and  consume  or  destroy  twice  as  much  as  the  same  number  of  labor¬ 
ers  it  must  be  evident  that  the  remaining  eighty  producers  must  labor 
one-third  more  than  if  all  were  to  do  their  proportion.  'This  with  me, 
sir,  is  an  insuperable  objection  against  all  corporations  for  monev 
making  purposes.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  corporations  create 
wealth.  Labor,  and  labor  alone,  is  the  source  of  all  wealth.  It  is  a 
misstatement  of  terms  to  say  that  corporations  give  the  laborer  em¬ 
ployment.  Labor,  which  produces  all,  gives  to  corporations  their  pro¬ 
fits.  Labor  provides  our  food,  procures  us  clothing,  builds  our  houses, 
and  gives  to  us  all  the  comforts  ana  benefits  which  we  receive  from 
man.  Industry  not  only  creates  the  wealth  and  adds  to  the  happiness 
of  society,  but  it  also  conduces  to  health  and  good  morals. 

Corporations  (said  Mr.  C.)  are  of  several  kinds: — 1st,  those  for 
civil  purposes,  such  as  incorporating  cities  and  boroughs.  Against 
this  k  ind  there  can  be  no  objections:  they  are  necessary  for  the  civil 
polity  ot  the  government.  2d,  those  for  religious,  charitable,  and  lit- 
rarv  purposes  ;  these  are  also  necessary,  in  order  to  hold  and  man¬ 
age  funds  for  the  specific  objects  of  the  institutions.  3d.  incorpora¬ 
tions  for  public  improvements;  such  as  turnpikes,  bridges,  rail  roads, 


and  canals,  justifiable,  when  the  objects  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ifidh 
vidual  enterprise,  and  because  they  are  part  of  the  highways  that 
government  is  bound  to  provide  for  its  citizens.  The  corporations  he 
had  mentioned  were  a  convenient  distribution  of  the  minor  powers 
of  government  to  which  no  well  founded  objection  could  perhaps  be 
made  except  that  the  officers  of  such  corporations  sometimes  use  their 
‘‘little  brief  authority”  in  a  manner  vexatious  to  the  citizens.  Sir, 
(said  Mr.  C.)  corporations  for  money  making  purposes  are  detestable. 
Their  tendency  is  to  ceate  dependents  ;  and  thus  make  slaves  of  the 
laborers,  and  tyrants  of  the  managers  of  such  corporations.  They 
serve  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  freemen,  and  render  all  who  are  in 
their  power  subservient  to  their  will.  Is  this  doubted?  Let  those 
acquainted  with  our  iron  works  answer.  He  knew  that  many  of  our 
iron  masters  were  among  the  most  worthy  citizens  of  the  state;  he 
had  however,  sometimes  witnessed,  and  often  heard  of  the  hands  em¬ 
ployed  at  iron  works  having  been  taken  by  the  manager  to  the  polls, 
and  there  used  as  mere  automatons  to  put  in  their  votes.  Fie  wished 
to  see  the  hounds  of  freedom  enlarged,  so  that  every  man  could  feel 
that  he  was  a  freeman.  He  asked  if  if.  was  denied  that  the  hard  fist¬ 
ed  labourer  was  thrown  out  of  employment  in  order  to  make  him 
vote  as  the  bankers  wished  him.  Much  has  been  said  about.  English 
wealth  and  the  splendor  of  English  manufactures,  but  look  sir,  at  the 
operatives  under  the  English  factory  system,  who  are  ever  on  the 
verge  of  pauperism.  Such  systems  cannot  produce  freemen.  They 
mav  produce  and  concentrate  wealth;  hut  wealth  acquired  in  that 
way  has  been  there,  and  will  be  here,  often  used  for  corrupt  pur¬ 
poses.  But  a  yet  more  iniquitous  feature  in  such  corporations  was  a 
legal  exemption  of  the  stockholders  from  liability  for  the  debts  of  the 
company.  Such  exemption  violates  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
nature;  for  profit  and  responsibility  were  the  original  condition  of 
our  being.  It  is  said  in  Divine  Writ,  “In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall 
thou  eat  breach”  Bread  is  the  profit,  and  sweat  the  responsibility. 
It  is  wrong,  therefore,  for  legislators  to  attempt  to  separate  them. — 
This  exemption,  sir,  is  a  bull  of  indulgence  to  authorise  lying  and 
the  commission  of  fraud  with  impunity.  It  is  a  passport  to  enable 
men  of  sinister  designs  to  prey  upon  the  fruits  of  labor, — to  make 
tne  rich  richer,  aad  the  poor  poorer.  It  rs  a  legal  cloak  to  cover  the 
.speculator  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  imprudence.  Cloaks, 
sir,  have  been  worn  for  many  purposes: — 

“  And  for  a  marrtie  large  and  broad 

“  He  wrapt  him  in  religion.” 

This  corporate  exemption  is  a  mantle  to  cover  political  deceivers. 
We  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  companies  incoroorated  for  all  purposes 
for  digging  coal— for  making  coke — for  building  a  tavern,  herein  this 
city — and  even  a  blacksmith  shop,  in  Chambersburg  obtained  thehon* 
or  of  an  act  of  incorporation ;  and,  If  they  are  permitted  to  proceed 
without  restriction,  they  will  in  time  monopolize  all  the  profitable  bu¬ 
siness  of  society.  Yes  sir,  they  are  our  masters  already — they  judge 
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our  judges — they  govern  our  Gorvernors— and  through  then  borers 
they  dictate  law  to  our  legislature.  Nothing  on  earth  can  save  the 
productive  classes  from  becoming  hewers  of  wood  and  draweis  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  monopolists  but  the  awakened  energies  of  a  free  people. 
But,  sir,  these  corporate  bodies  sometimes  fail,  and  when  they  tail,  I 
ask  you  who  suffers?  Let  me  mention  one  or  two  examples.  Seme 
twenty  years  ago,  beiore  the  turnpike  roads  were  completed  over  the 
mountains,  when  mushroom  banks  sprang  up  like  Jonah’s  goird  in 
a  night,  the  laborious  wagoner  toiled  through  the  mud  and  delivered 
goods  in  Pittsburg  for  seven  dollars  a  hundred,  receiving  his  reward 
in  rags  that  would  not  pay  his  toll  fifty  miles  east  of  Pittsburg.  At 
that  time  a  few  merchants  look  it  into  their  heads  that  the  wagoners 
were  charging  too  much  for  hauling.  They,  therefore,  formed  a  tra ns. 
portation  company  and  obtained  from  the  legislature  an  act  of  incorpo¬ 
ration.  This  company,  sir,  for  sometime  went  on  swimmingly.  They 
injured  the  honest  wagoners  for  the  lime  being,  but  at  the  end  of  eight 
or  nine  months  failed,  leaving  their  creditors  to  suffer  a  loss,  (as  1 
have  been  informed)  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Some  fifteen  years  since  a  few  farmers  in  Chester  county,  without 
adverting  to  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  took  it  into  their  heads 
that  the  brewers  ot  this  city  did  not  give  them  enough  for  their  barley; 
they,  therefore,  established  a  brewery  of  their  own,  and  obtained 
from  the  legislature  an  act  of  incorporation.  A  few  years  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  wind  up  this  concern  also,  but,  it  is  believed,  without  much 
loss  to  the  public.  A  similar  catastrophy  happened  to  the  farmers  in 
Westmoreland  county,  who  established  a  joint  stock  store.  These 
last,  however,  were  unincorporated,  and  were  therefore  liable  for  what 
debts  they  might  contract.  These  cases  have  been  mentioned  to  show 
the  impropriety  of  granting  acts  of  incorporation  for  any  thing  within 
the  reach  of  individual  enterprise. 

I  am  now  going  (said  Mr.  C.)  to  take  a  nearer  view  of -the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  to  examine  the  subject  of  Bunks  and  Banking.  Banking, 
sir,  modern  banking,  I  hold  to  be  a  device  of  Satan.  It  contains  with¬ 
in  it  all  the  evils  inherent  in  other  corporations  for  money  making 
purposes,  and  also  the  gambling  and  swindling  principles  of  lotteries. 
These  may  be  harsh  terms,  but  is  it  not  notorious  that  modern  bank¬ 
ing  promotes  gambling  in  stocks;  in  goods;  in  western  wild  lands; 
in  town  lots;  and  in  cities  on  paper,  to  the  detriment  of  lawful  indus¬ 
try  ?  Banking  also  swindles  society  by  producing  fluctuations  in  the 
value  of  the  currency,  and  the  refusal  of  the  banks,  last  May,  to  pay 
their  debts  has  the  character  of  Swindling.  Bankers  could  increase 
or  diminish  the  currency  at  pleasure;  was  it  too  much  to  believe  that 
they  did  so  to  promote  their  own  interests?  There  were  two  things 
for  directors  to  consider.  1.  To  make  money  for  the  stockholders. 
2.  To  make  it  for  themselves.  The  last  was  evidently  the  greater 
object,  and  would  be  first  attended  to.  Modern  banking,  sir,  is  not 
exactly  the  philosopher’s  stone,  but  it  enables  the  bankers  to  trans¬ 
mute  the  sweat  of  labor  into  oil,  and  wine,  and  milk,  and  honey,  for 
their  own  benefit.  Our  president  has  asked,  wThat  the  banks  gained 
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by  this  suspension  ?  I  answer  they  have  gained  all  what  dishonest 
or  insolvent  men  desire,  they  have  gained  time.  But,  sir,  they  appear 
to  have  gained  more  than  time,  for  I  observe  that  since  the  suspen¬ 
sion  they  have  been  making  large  dividends  of  4  to  6  per  cent  on 
their  nominal  capital  for  the  last  sixth  months.  Now,  sir,  if  any  oth¬ 
er  than  a  banker  should  loan  his  money  at  more  than  six  percent* 
per  annum  he  would  be  punished  under  your  laws  for  usury  ;  but 
your  bankers,  sir,  are  allowed  to  divide  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  per¬ 
cent.  and  that  too  at  the  time  they  refuse  to  pay  their  debts  in  the 
constitutional  currency  of  the  country.  Our  president  says  the  com¬ 
munity  would  have  been  ruined  if  the  ba^ks  had  not  suspended.  What 
community  pray?  Not  the  farmer,  nor  toe  mechanic,  nor  the  laborer; 
no  sir, none  of  these;for  in  the  part  of  the  state  where  I  reside  panics  and 
pressures  have  been  known  only  through  the  medium  of  newspapers. 
The  “community,”  I  take  to  be  a  few  merchants  in  our  cities  who 
have  overtraded.  This  community,  sir,  reminds  me  of  the  observa¬ 
tion  that,  “Boston  is  Massachusetts,  and  Massachusetts  is  the  United 
States.”  But  how  was  the  community  to  be  ruined?  Why  a  gentlemen 
from  the  city  on  my  right,  (Mr.  Biddle)  says,  if  the  banks  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  not  stopped  pay  ment,  they  would  have  been  strippedof  their 
specie;  and  permit  me  to  ask  of  what  use  has  that  specie  been  to 
trie  public  since  the  10th  of  May  ?  Stripped  of  specie  indeed  !  As 
well  might  the  specie,  for  all  the  benefit  the  public  have  received,  have 
remained  in  the  mines.  The  wholesome  maxims  of  private  life  can 
never  be  violated  with  impunity.  Ifit.be  morally  wrong  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  refuse  to  pay  his  debts,  while  he  has  specie  in  his  possession, 
it  is  also  wrong  for  incorporated  bankers  to  refuse  to  pay  theirs.  It 
may  be  objected  that  by  paying  it  out,  the  specie  would  have  left  the 
country.  This  I  deny.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  “Shinplasters,”  first 
issued  by  this  city  and  followed  by  this  city’s  imitators  throughout  the 
country,  necessity  would  have  kept  the  specie  in  the  country  and  in 
circulation.  I  can  here  give  you  the  example  of  the  village  in  which 
I  reside,  and  the  neighboring  country.  The  citizens  of  Blairsville 
determined  at  a  public  meeting,  early  in  the  season,  that  they  would 
neither  issue  “Shinplasters”  nor  give  them  currency.  What,  then, 
was  the  consequence?  Why,  that  we  always  had  specie  change,  a 
little  scarce  jatifrstf while  the  panic  lasted,  but,  latterly,  nearly  enough 
for  all  the  purposes  of  life.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  specie  could 
not  have  left  the  country,  because  the  value  of  specie,  as  of  every  thing 
else,  increases  with  its  scarcity,  and  when  the  scarcity  enhances  the 
value  to  the  point  of  exchange  it  must  cease  to  flow  out  of  the  country. 
The  banks  ought  to  have  paid  as  long  as  they  were  able,  and  then  we 
should  have  had  plenty  of  specie  in  circulation.  I  object,  sir,  to  bank¬ 
ing,  because  it  encouiages  the  violation  of  the  moral  law.  One  in¬ 
junction  of  the  Apostle  Paul  is  “Owe  no  man  any  thing.”  But  bank¬ 
ing,  in  opposition  to  that  precept,  encourages  the  contraction  of  debts. 

A  direction  of  the  wise  man,  is,  “Be  thou  not  one  of  them  that  strike 
hands  or  of  them  that  are  sureties  for  debts,”  but  it  is  a  principle  in 
hanking  to  require  surety.  How  many  thousands  have  been  ruined 
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by  indorsing  notes  for  discount  in  bank!  Even  our  modern  novelists 
and  dramatists  when  they  wish  a  hero  reduced  from  wealth  to  pover¬ 
ty  usually  represent  him  as  bailing  a  friend.  And  why,  sir,  are  so 
many  ruined  by  bailing?  Because,  sit*,  it  is  a  moral  evil- — a  special 
curse  seems  to  follow  the  transaction.  Another  objection  (said  Mr. 
C.)  which  I  have  to  the  system  is  that  your  bankers  are  wholly  irre¬ 
sponsible — the  individual  stockholders  cannot  be  sued  for  the  debts  of 
the  concern,  and  what  individual,  let  me  ask  can  contend  with  the 

bank  itself?  Those  who  are  near  to  it  are  deterred  by  the  dread  of 

*/ 

its  influence,  and  those  who  are  far  off  cannot  leave  their  homes  to 
prosecute  it  for  broken  “promises  to  pay.”  Banks,  sir,  are  lawless. 
Witness  their  defiance  of  law  since  last  spring.  And,  strange  to  say, 
they  have  found  supporters  and  defenders  in  that  party  who  are  great 
sticklers  for  tbs  “supremacy  of  the  laws  and  the  constitution,” — that 
party  who  shed  oceans  of  crocked  lie  tears  over  the  fate  of  the  poor 
Indians — and  many  of  whom  with  equal  sincerity  wail  over  the 
manacles  of  the  negroes — -a  party  who  are  horrified  at  all  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Lynch  law,  but  who  can  look  on  with  complacency,  and 
even  defend  the  lawlessness  of  the  hanks.  .1  am,  sir,  against  ail  vio¬ 
lation  of  law,  whether  by  Judge  Lynch  or  bv  the  gentleman  bankers. 
Our  president  has  deprecated  in  strong  terms  the  remark  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Susquehanna  (Mr.  Read)  in  calling  the  bankers  conspira¬ 
tors,  and  said  that  the  banks  were  conducted  by  honorable  men.. — 
Honorable  men?  What,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  standard  of  honor? 
I  have  heard  of  the  honor  of  duelists,  and  the  honor  of  gamblers  and  I 
have  even  heard  of  honor  among  thieves;  and  Sir  John  Fa  1st  an' has  giv¬ 
en  us  his  definition  of  honor:  vet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  thatstandard 
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of  honor  by  which  bankers  regulate  their  conduct  in  refusing  to  pay 
their  debts.  It  has  been  said  that  “shame  is  as  a  man  takes  it 


the  same  perhaps  may  be  said  of  men’s  notions  of  honor.  But,  said 
the  president,  they  cannot  have  been  guilty  of  conspiracy, because  they 
are  honorable  men.  In  Mark  Anthony’s  well  known  harangue,  it  is 
said  that  those  who  slew  Caesar  were  “all  honorable  men”  and  yet 
those  honorable  men  were  conspirators.  The  bankers  were  said  to 
be  honorable  men.  I,  sir,  judge  of  men’s  honor  by  their  action:.  I 
cannot  call  it  honorable  for  men  to  league  together  to  shun  payment 
of  their  just  debts.  Our  president  professes  to  disbelieve  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Susquehanna  (Mr.  Read)  respecting  the  Sus- 
quehanna  Bank  violating  the  law  of  its  creation  in  depositing  its  first 
instalment  in  g  broken  bank;  and  why  does  he  doubt  it?  Because 
a  dear  bank  has  been  detected  in  the  very  act  of  violating  the  law  ; 
and  he,  as  a  lawyer,  knew  that  the  best  point  in  the  law,  under  such 
circumstances,  was  to  deny  the  fact.  But  as  they  are  both  lawyers 
I  will  leave  that  matter  between  them.  Let  us  now  inquire  what  are 
alleged  to  be  the  benefits  arising  from  banks.  I  suppose  the  friends 
of  banks  will  say  banks  lend  money,  and  also  keep  the  money  of 
others  safe  ondeposii;  and,  also,  that  they  facilitate  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  one  district  and  another.  They  are,  I  believe,  also  held  to  be 
useful  as  reservoirs  of  credit.  These,  sir,  are  the  principle  uses 
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claimed  for  banks.  Let  us  examine  these  things,  a  little,  in  detail; 
and  first, — I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  none  should  lend  money, 
bat  those  who  have  money  to  lend  ;  and  if  so,  1  know  no  reason  why 
a  man  may  not  lend  his  money,  or  authorize  an  agent  to  do  so  for  him. 
In  those  districts  of  the  country  where  there  are  no  banks  there  are 
men  who  have  money  to  lend,  who  increase  in  number  as  the  country 
increases  in  wealth.  *  Such  men  lend  their  money  to  worthy  and  de¬ 
serving  men  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  at  long  terms,  often  for  one, 
two,  or  more  years.  Any  honest,  worthy  man  who  is  in  need  of  mo¬ 
ney  can  procure  it  from  such  men,  without  being  subjected  to  expense 
and  loss  of  time  in  presenting  a  noteat  a  bank  every  sixty  days,  and 
paying  interest  beforehand.  It  is  beneficial  to  society,  and  good  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  the  lender  and  boriower  be  brought  face  to  face.  Being 
both  accommodated,  the  one  in  obtaining  use  of  the  money,  and 
the  other  in  obtaining  interest,  they  acquire  a  mutual  friendship.  Ac¬ 
tive  men  in  the  prime  of  life  require  money,  while  men  advanced  in 
life,  prefer  withdrawing  their  capital  from  business,  and  loaning  it  for 
the  interest.  .1  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  the  business  of  borrowing 
and  lending  were  free  from  the  interference  of  banking,  interest  would 
settle  down  below  six  percent,  per  annam,  because  investment  inlands 
in  the  country,  does  not  ordinarily  yield  more  than  three  per  cent. — 
I  have  understood  that  in  the  neighboring  counties  oc  Bucks,  Berks 
and  some  others,  money  for  some  years  back  was  worth  but  five  per 
cent.  1  therefore  conclude  that  banking  is  unnecessary  so  far  as  the 
mere  lending  of  money  is  concerned. 

The  second  alleged  benefit  of  banks,  is,  keeping  deposites.  Now, 
sir,  I  believe  that  most  men  can  keep  all  the  money  they  handle.  If, 
however,  in  cities  and  large  towns  it  is  inconvenient  or  insecure  for 
merchants  and  others  to  retain  money  in  their  possession  it  would  be 
easy  for  them  jointly  to  employ  persons  for  a  smali  compensation  to 
keep  it  for  them.  If,  however,  banks  of  deposit  are  necessary,  they 
should  be  on  the  principle  of  the  old  bank  of  Amsterdam,  the  amount 
of  specie  deposited  being  equal  to  the  paper  issued.  The  third  use 
claimed  for  banks  is  to  facilitate  exchanges.  What  is  the  nature  of 
exchanges?  Is  it  not  the  exchange  of  the  product  of  labor  in  one  dis¬ 
trict  for  the  product  ol  labor  in  another  district?  Exchanges  are 
therefore  mercantile  transactions,  and  by  the  laws  of  trade,  must 
maintain  nearly  a  common  level.  It  is  only  when  one  district  of 
country  purchases  more  than  it  can  pay  for,  that  the  rate  of  exchange 
will  be  against  it ;  and  here,  sir,  banks  utterly  fail,  as  pretty  pictures 
on  silk  paper  will  not  ultimately  pay  the  debt,  however  they  may 
postpone  the  day  of  payment.  There  is  one  apparent  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  that  is,  the  rate  of  exchange  will  always  be  against 
the  country  that  produces  the  precious  metals.  The  precious 
metals  increase  in  value  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  until  they  are  worked  into  plate  and  worn  out  in  Asia;  there¬ 
fore,  there  will  be  a  small  exchange  against  Mexico  and  in  favor 
of  New  Orleans  ;  against  New  Orleans  in  favor  of  New  York  ;  and 
against  New  York  m  favor  of  London.  This  is  like  the  fall 
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in  a  stream  ;  and  is  equal  to  the  cost  and  risk  of  transmitting 
the  bullion  from  its  place  of  production  to  where  it  is  required.™ 
The  transmission  is  a  commercial  transaction  and  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  merchant  to  regulate  m  his  own  way,  just  as  our  own  foreign 
exchanges  are  now  done,  unconnected  with  any  interference  of  Gov- 
ernment  or  any  chartered  privilege. 

I  now,  sir,  come  to  the  last  thing  f  shall  notice  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  that  of  the  alleged  use  of  banks  as  reservoirs  of  credit.  1 
know,  sir,  that  credit  is  necessary  in  a  civilized  and  free  country;  but, 
sir,  a  wholesome  credit  is  lhat  confidence  which  man  puts  in  his  fel¬ 
low  man  from  his  known  integrity  and  ability  to  fulfil  engagements. 
A  wholesome  credit  is  therefore  personal,  and  should  be  lei t  free  from 
legal  restraint,  nor  should  it  be  stimulated  by  legal  combinations. 
But  the  credit  of  banks  is  false.  They  issue  what  purports  to  be  mo¬ 
ney,  but  is  not  money.  They  call  a  thing  valuable  which  is  wholly 
valueless.  They  issue  pretty  pictures  on  silk  paper  promising  to  pay 
money  which  it  is  notorious  they  cannot  pay,  as  is  evident  from  their 
conduct  the  last  half  year;  and  for  these  false  promises  fools  pay  them 
interest,  which  interest  is  extracted  from  the  labor  of  an  unsuspecting 
community.  These  reservoirs  of  credit  are  often  pernicious  to  young 
men,  to  the  thoughtless,  the  inexperienced,  and  the  sanguine.  A  fa¬ 
cility  of  obtaining  loans,  leads  to  improvident  extravagance  and  want 
ol  prudence,  and  causes  men  to  despise  the  slow  accumulations  of 
honest  labor.  It  induces  them  to  anticipate  the  earnings  of  the  future, 
and  leads  to  excess  which  often  ends  in  ruin.  But  the  greatest  objec¬ 
tion  I  have  to  those  reservoirs  of  credit,  arises  from  their  tendency  to 
expansions  and  contractions.  They  expand  the  currency  at  times  un¬ 
til  the  necessaries  of  life  rise  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor;  and  whep 
they  contract,  the  poor  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  laborer, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  last  to  receive  benefit  from  a  rise  of  prices,  but 
the  first  to  suffer  the  evils  ©f  a  diminished  currency.  The  expansions 
of  bank  credit  lead  to  gambling  speculation.  The  managers  of  banks 
have  only  to  make  money  scarce  and  purchase  property  when  prices 
are  low, and,  again  to  expand  and  make  money  plenty,  and  then  sell  at 
the  advanced  prices;  and  in  this  way  our  banded  brotherhood  of  ban¬ 
kers  may  in  time  monopolize  not  only  the  property,  but  the  profitable 
business  of  the  country.  Here  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  oth¬ 
er  evil  of  the  paper  system.  I  mean  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
counterfeited.  Why,  sir,  are  counterfeiting  and  forgery  such  com¬ 
mon  crimes  !  Is  it  not  because  the  inducements  to  these  crimes  spring 
from  the  banking  system!  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  take  anoth¬ 
er  view  of  the  evils  of  this  system  :  the  pernicious  effect  it  has  on  agri¬ 
culture,  manufacturing,  and  mining.  However  the  farmer  may  be 
flattered  for  a  time  with  the  name  of  high  prices  for  his  produce,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  the  fictitious  price  created  by  a  redundant  currency, 
is  injurious  to  the  country,  and  must  ultimately  react  upon  that  most 
useful  class  of  our  citizens.  It  wiil  probably  be  admitted  by  all  that 
we  should  not  only  raise  all  our  bread  stuffs  in  this  country,  but,  also, 
produce  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Why.  then,  have  we  been  for  the 
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last  two  years  importing  provisions  from  Europe?  Is  it  not  because 
the  nominal  wages  of  labor  was  so  high,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  pa¬ 
per  money  afloat  that  too  large  a  portion  of  society  has  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  agriculture  ?  The  farmer  found  himself  unable  to  hire 
labor  at  a  price  that  would  enable  him  to  compete  with  foreign  grain 
in  our  own  markets,  much  less  to  send  our  grain  to  foreign  markets  : 
because  instead  of  our  own  productions  going  abroad  to  bring  mcnev 
home  ,our  money  must  be  sent  abroad  to  purchase  provisions.  The  pa¬ 
per  system  is  equally  injurious  to  the  manufacturing  and  mining  inter¬ 
ests,  by  putting  a  ficticious  price  on  those  articles  which  sustain  miners 
and  manufacturers.  To  illustrate.!  will  suppose  that  under  a  particular 
state  of  things  American  Iron  can  be  manufactured  for  $100  per  ton, 
and  that  foreign  Iron  of  as  good  quality  may  be  delivered  for  §80  per 
ton.  If  Congress  impose  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  foreign  Iron  it  will 
be  evident  that  the  importer  cannot  afford  to  under-sell  our  manufac¬ 
turer;  but  if,  at  the  same  time,  tne  banks  increase  their  issues  25  or 
50  per  cent,  it  will  increase  the  price  of  labor,  of  provisions,  and  all 
other  expenses  of  the  iron  master  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.— 
Hence,  under  this  state  of  things  American  Iron  cannot  be  manufactu¬ 
red  under  -125  or  $130  per  ton,  thus  giving  the" foreigner  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  our  market,  even  after  paying  the  duties  imposed  for  protecting 
American  labor.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  increase  of  the  pa¬ 
per  currency  counteracts  the  effect  of  the  tariff  for  benefiting  our  own 


manufactures.  The  same  reasonings  apply  to  mining.  Why  is  coal 
brought  from  Halifax  and  Liverpool  when  Ti  e  mountains  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  contain  enough  to  supply  the  world?  A  sound  currency, 
free  trade  and  moderate  protection  are  all  we  require  to  cause  our 
mining,  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests  to  flourish  despite  of 
foreign  competition. 

O  e  of  the  most  obvious  evils,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  this  pernicious 
banking  system,  is  the  constant  tendency  to  create  a  redundant  cur¬ 
rency,  and  thus  to  lead  men  from  sober  habits  of  industry  into  wild 
schemes  of  speculation,  landing  them,  after  a  career  of  extravagance, 
in  insolvency.  That  the  present  banking  system  is  productive  of  a 
long  train  of  evils,  is  undeniable  ; — evils,  in  my  opinion  outweighing 
ail  the  advantages  claimed  for  it  bv  its  friends.  It  becomes  a  serious 
enquiry,  whether  they  are  evils  that  admit  of  cure,  and  if  so  what  re¬ 
medy  is  likely  to  be  effectual  ?  Many  restrictions  have  been  proposed, 
deemed  more  or  less  efficacious;  but  the  most  effectual  would  be  a  li¬ 
ability  of  the  stockholders  for  the  debts  of  the  concern,  a  limitation  of 
the  issues,  arid  a  limitation  of  the  dividends.  I  am  sorry  that  the  first 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Susquehanna,  (Mr.  Read)  to  make 
stockholders  of  banks  liable  for  the  debts,  was  voted  down,  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  this  committee.  Had  that  proposition  prevailed,  it  would 
have  secured  the  caution  and  prudence  of  individual  responsibility  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  econominal  prosecution  of  every  business  in  life.  The 
best  guarantee  for  prudence  is  a  liability  to  the  penalty  ol  loss  fol¬ 
lowing  mismanagement.  Another  remedy  thought  effectual  by  many, 
is  a  limitation  of  the  dividends  or  profits  m  banking.  If  the  bankers 
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are  not  allowed  to  divide  more  per  '  “ft  peTaoudm! 

men  are  permitted  to  lend  tncir  mone^y  ,  tl,enPjnducements  to  over 
(or  say  7  per  cent;  to  coyer  wouW  not  be  ukely  to  extend 

issues  would  be :  aken  fa  law.  But,  in  my  appre- 

their  business  beyond  1 f  | ;  ^  we  complain, 
hension,  the  most  effectual  curey vou  Mohibitin,  all  banks  from 
would  be  the  amencment  no  ediateiv^  and  under  820  alter  the  year 
issuing  notes  unaer  §10  *  it  ?  winch  have  been  generally 

1812.  The  amounts  proposed  ar.  tnose  w.hh 

proposed  through  the /““he ? "<Tto  remedy  the  evil:  but  I  must 
heart’s  approbation  so  fdi  as  .  &  more  radical  on  this 

aCbne°ch  eigwouldmb3  tflUn  g'to  prohibit  the 'circulation  after  a  few 

years*,,  of  all  bank  bills  under  §50  of  of  specie 

as  you  forbid  the  circulation  o,  snmll  btll^yo  ^  tfa  country 

in  the  same  ratio.  1  have  a§“ia  ‘  laborer  and  the  small 

with  specie,  that  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the ^  ^ 

dealer  may  transact  fib  business  in  a  so  .  >  ;,ave  paper,  I 

of  the  whole  world  tor  its  support  I.  ^ t]0n.  But‘,  it  will 

wish  to  see  such  a  oabis  f  1  ?  ^  }  r*  ov^o.-ience  has  shown  that 

not  do  to  keep  that  basts  in  t  le  va.  ^  t}jePm0re  they  inundate  the 

the  more  specte  they  have  m  hen  «  ^  ^  in  ths  vau!ts 

country  witn  pape..  I,  ‘1!  *  >  i  ctjve  classes  of  the  commu- 

of  the  banks  but  in  the  hands  of  the  p.ouuctive  c 

Sty.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  specie  tbe  ..shin 

denomination,  will  not  circulate  toge .  )at;0u  <  Why  is  it  that 
nl^sters”  diiving  the  specie  change  boi  °  cm  q 

S  has  not  circulated  1  Is  it  not  becauseno  man will  pay  *or810 

in  g^d ’  a4e°b ne^ o^he  Legislature  and  notof  the  Convention,  to 
Ske  these6  ^ 

(Mr.  3iddle)  is  against  any  ies.jCi  also  disposed  to  leave  the 

gentleman  from  Frandin,  (>Ir.  Chair  j-  wortbv  President 

subject  lo  the  discretion  of  the  ^egisla  u.e  a„d  o 

(Mr.  Sergeant)  deprecates  ral5‘™f^^^dhese  semiemen.  I  disaVow 
pie.  Now,  sir,  1  beg  leave  to  ,  gut  duty  compels  me  to 

all  unnecessary  reflection  on  our  law  makers, ^Lut  du  y^  ^  ^  ^ 

state  that  our  Legislature,  u  n0l,.t;  f  tbs  branches  of  our  gov- 
most  accessible  ‘“  ‘^'““‘^Cthat  crowds  of  interested  applicants 
=  ai  Harrisburg  every  winter,  and  that  eotdnve 

t°  p roe" re  the  passage  of  ”  «  lobby-members,”  or 

are  fam  ha..,y  c.  n.d  Legislature  from  the  importunities  of 

Mermen  fell  see  $£Z3  M 

Constitution.  The  gentleman .from '  ^  X““nder  $20  we  will 

our  own  banks  are  prohioite  non  y  inundated  with  other  bank 
be  exposed  to  notes  of  other  states,  and  munca  algumec, 

paper,  over  which  we  have  no  control.  I  his  sir,  was  6 
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r'ommn’ J  th  t>peah?g  lhe  lottf.ry  aot  granted  to  the  Union  Canal 
"2  ,hat  lora  1°'n§  t,me  disgraced  the  statute  book  ol  Pennsyl- 

no  rnZ  demoral,zed  ber  f  “ns.  It  was  then  urged  that  if  we  had 
r?  of  our  own,  that  lottery  tickets  from  other  states  would  be 

ou^ht  to  !d‘  y  f  ■evtr’  and  th“s  carry  out  of  the  stale  the  money  that 

trifled  tTTt  n  B,lU,  th8  m°ral  sense  of  the  community 
,oir^  L(  1  H  UTn  CaRal  Lotter-v  was  ^pealed.  The  sale  of 
and  ve  h  V?,t  °tl>er  states  was  iorbidden  under  severe  penalties, 

eollinth  P  ®  SfaCU,°H  t0,kn0W  thatno  'ottorv  office  is  kept 
openly  m  the  Commonwealth.  Just  so  will  it  be  with  the  bank  notes 

be  endrll  ?^elim,10ns-  ,  ™ey  can  by  legislative  enactments 

be  entiiely  excluded  from  circulation.  We  had  similar  predictions 

'  when  the  law  was  under  discussion  in  1828  for  prohibiting  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  one,  two,  and  three  dollar  bank  notes ;  but  that  bill  be¬ 
came  a  law,  the  prohibited  notes  went  out  of  circulation  and  Pennsyl- 
vania  abounded  with  stiver  change,  while  the  neighboring  stales  of 
Omo,  New  t  ork,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  were  overran  with  pa¬ 
per  trash,  i  apprehend  no  difficulty  from  the  insertion  of  the  prohi- 
i  ion  into  the  Constitution.  If  the  former  act  filled  the  state  with 
silver  change,  the  proposed  prohibition  would  also  fill  it  with  a  ircdd 
currency.  Here  let  me  notice  one  or  two  objections.  It  is  objected 

ennnhohf  Ihds  °f  the  P''eS?rDt  banklng  ^em,  that  there  is  not  specie 
“  tbe country.  To  this  I  reply  that  coin  is  but  a  measure  of 

ue.  A  dollar  is  our  unit  for  measuring  value,  as  a  pound  is  for 
measuring  weight,  a  gallon  for  capacity,  or  a  yard  for  length.  With 

hZdfetrenCe  a  °n<7  thf  measures  oflength,  weight  and  capacity  are 
kept  stationary  by  the  dealer,  while  m  the  case  of  the  measure  of  va¬ 
lue,  the  measure  itself  is  handed  over  as  an  equivalent.  But,  sir  the 

feT'Ti  havein™n,trd  a  false  and  fraudulent  measure,  as  false’,  as 
idlse  balances  which  are  severely  denounced  in  holy  writ.  Your  pa- 

per  system  may  be  compared  to  a  yard  stick  composed  of  gum  elastic , 
which  can  be  expanded  or  contracted  at  pleasure.  A  dealer  sir 
wuh  such  a  measure  must  be  very  deficient  m  tact  or  shrewdness ’if  be’ 
can  not  keep  himself  safe,  let  who  will  suffer.  But,  sir,  a  word  or 
two  concerning  the  scarcity  of  specie.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whe- 

hvp  S  7ag!?°f  laborbe  represented  by  a  dollar,  by  seventy, 

five  cents,  or  by  fifty  cents,  provided  all  other  things  which  the  laborer 

JHatLWrT  h  /°/£?C!J1’e  bM,ln  the  Same  Proportion  ;  hence  the  specie  now 
the  Dm  ed  States  will  serve  as  well  for  measuring  value  as  if  it 

were  double  or  treble  the  amount;  but  if  it  is  in  less  proportion  than 
in  the  lest  of  the  world,  specie  will  flow  to  us  from  other  countries 
for  money  like  water  will  find  its  level.  Again,  sir,  gold  and  silver 
aie i  produced  just  as  you  produce  salt  or  iron.  Increase  the  demand 
and  you  increase  the  production.  When  iron  falls  in  price,  our  fur- 
nances  go  out  of  blast.  When  iron  rises,  more  iron  works  are  put 
hi  o  operallon  when  the  price  of  salt  is  low,  those  wells  on  the 
Viskimmuas  which  yield  from  nine  to  fourteen  barrels  of  salt  in  twen- 
y- °iir  hours,  can  alone  be  worked,  but  when  salt  rises,  four  or  five 
barrel  wells  are  brought  into  requisition.  Just  so  will  it  be  with  the 
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gold  mines  in  the  southern  states.  If  you  increase  the  demand  for 
gold,  mines  of  less  value  will  be  wTorked,  while  those  mines  that  nov. 
yield  a  profitable  return  for  the  labor  required,  will  be  worked  much 
more  extensively.  I  think,  sir,  that  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  stated  in  one  of  his  annual  reports  to  congress,  that  it  woulu  re¬ 
quire  about  $1 1  for  each  person  in  the  U.  States  to  give  a  suitable 
amount  of  currency.  We  number  at  this  tune  perhaps,  about  16,00i), 
000.  We  ought,  therefore,  now  to  have  about  $176,000,00^ •  i  be- 
lieve  it  will  be  conceded  that  there  is  now,  or  at  least  was  last  May, 
when  the  banks  stopped  payment  about  §80,000,000,  in  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  in  the  country.  We  have  therefore  but  to  double  this  sum  to  have 
nearly  the  amount  required.  This  can  be  done,  if  necessary,  in  eight 
or  ten  years,  without  embarrassment. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  chairman  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
another  evil  of  our  present  banking  system  :  an  evil  that  I  deprecate, 
and  dread  the  consequences  of,  more  than  any  that  has  yet  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  that  is,  the  tendency  of  banks  to  interfere  with  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  country.  This  is  a  deplorable  evil.  It  has  within  a  few 
years  produced  a  state  of  political  feeling  and  animosity  between  the 
parties  and  among  neighbors,  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  since  the 
black  cockade  times  of  high  toned  Federalism  in  98,  excepting  the 
blue  light  toryism  of  the  last  war.  The  gentleman  from  the  city  (Mr. 
Biddle)  has  spoken  of  the  warfare  of  the  government  against  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  country.  The  warfare  of  the  government  against  the 
institutions,  indeed  !  What  institutions  I  The  United  States  bank  ;  a 
creature  of  its  own  creating.  Sir,  the  gentleman  is  in  error  in  calling 
it  a  war  of  the  government.  It  was,  sir,  a  desperate  and  reckless  war 
of  that  overgrown  corrupt  institution  for  a  prolongation  of  its  existence 
and  exclusive  privileges.  Instead  of  quietly  submitting  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  and  suffering  the  charter  to  expire  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  majority,  the  managers  of  that  bank  convulsed  the  country  from 
the  cenl re  to  the  circumference,  by  a  system  of  expansions  and  con¬ 
tractions,  panics  and  pressures,  and  poisoning  public  opinion  through 
the  medium  of  their  hired  orators  and  stipendary  presses.  But,  sir, 
the  efforts  of  the  people  through  their  executive,  to  conquer  this  monied 
leviathan  has  been  modestly  called  by  our  president  (Mr.  Sergeant) 
“executive  usurpation  begun  in  1833  and  he  has  also  told  us  that 
“there  are  now  400,000,000  capital  and  800,000,600  debts  and  cred¬ 
its  belonging  to  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  wishes  to  deprive  them.”  What  an  awful  government  we  must 
have  !  Y\  orse  than  the  grand  Turk,  or  the  autocrat  of  Russia  !  Who 
would  believe  it  !  That  our  rulers  elected  by  the  people  should  seri¬ 
ously  wish  to  destroy  all  the  monied  institutions  in  the  country  1  1 

certainly  should  not,  had  I  not  been  told  so  by  our  honorable  president; 
nor  can  I  yei  believe  it,  notwithstanding  the  authority.  It  is  not  so. 
President  Jackson,  like  those  who  elected  him,  only  wishes  to  stay  the 
encroachments  of  the  money  power,  and  to  more  effectually  secure  the 
liberties  of  the  productive  classes;  and  Mr.  \an  Buren  wishes  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  government  from  the  banks,  and  to  suffer  the  banks  and 


bankers  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  in  their  own  way,  without  giV* 
ingthem  ihe  taxes  raised  from  the  people,  as  a  fund  to  speculate  on. 
But  our  President  (Mr.  Sergeant)  consoles  himself  with  the.  ‘opin¬ 
ion  that  the  high  handed  mearures  which  have  been  enacted  by  this 
tyrannical  government  of  ours,  and  those  which  it  proposes  yet  to  enact 
against  the  interest  of  the  people  will  be  put  a  stop  to. .  He  tells  us 
that  “every  where  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  against  their  despoil- 

that  the  friends,  of  the  bank  have  had  a  recent 
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I  know,  sir, 


triumph  in  the  state  of  New  York  ;  but  how  let  me  ask  you,  has  that 
been  effected?  Was  it  not  that  the  speculators  operating  through  their 
democratic  Legislature,  succeeded  from  time  to  time  in  inundating 
the  State  with  banks  combined  on  the  safety  fund  system  ;  and  that 
these  backs,  true  to  tneir  principles, united  with  the  aristocracy 
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the  government  of  their  country, when  it  proposed  to  withdraw  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  lands  oa  which  they  speculated.  Sir,  the  bankers  seem  now  to 
be  in  eetacies  with  the  result  of  that  election,  and  however  paraxodi- 
cal  it  may  appear,  I  am  also  pleased  with  the  result.  r  an: 
because  it  will  teach  the  democrats  of  New  York  and  of  th 
how  dangerous  is  a  multiplication  of  banks,  and  how  little  h 
be  placed  in  bankers.  1  have  known  several  instances  inti 
where  democrats  were  induced  to  procure  an  act.  of  incorpor 
a  bank,  and  the  institution  afterwards  fell  into  the  handsymd  u 
control  oft  heir  opponents.  I  have  always  rejoiced  when  they 
ped  across  the  knuckles  for  having  any  thing  to  do  with  these 
shops.  In  the  present  condition  of  society  it  appears  to  b 
conceded  that  banks  are  necessary. 

I  am  not  so  Utopian  as  to  imagine  that  we  ought  to  destroy  all 
banks  immediately,  or  that  the  evil  can  be  cured  in  a  short,  period* — - 
Banking  is  like  a  cancer.  It  has  struck  its  roots  into  the  vitals  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  seems  incapable  of  immediate  cure  without  endangering  the 
body  politic.  I  therefore  only  hope  for  some  present  amelioration 
from  the  worst  evils,  and  a  gradual  cure  of  the  disease  as  time  and 
opportunity  may  offer.  The  present  amendment  which  proposes  the 
ultimate  restriction  of  any  issue  below  $20  will  go  far  to  remed  v  .some 
of  the  worst  evils.  It  will  leave  bank  notes  of  the  large  denomina¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  merchants  and  traders,  and  will  provide  a  sound 
specie  basis  for  the  wages  of  labor.  But  sir,  if  we  have  no  other  rem¬ 
edy,  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  we  must  adopt  the  method  re¬ 
stored  to  in  new  countries  to  stay  a  conflagration  in  the  forest,  that 
is,  to  combat  fire  with  fire.  I  mean  by  making  banking  a  free  com¬ 
mercial  business,  open  alike  to  all  who  may  embark  in  it  and  comply 
with  the  requirements  imposed  by  law.  Such  a  system  with  severe 
penalties  and  restrictions  may  after  all,  be  found  most  beneficial,  but 
in  such  cases  pecuniary  penalties  ought  to  be  imposed  on  steed: sold¬ 
ers,  and  the  managers  of  such  institutions  ought  to  answer  criminally 
for  violating  the  restrictions  imposed  by  law.  I  believe  that  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  new.  It  is  practised  now  in  Europe  with  advantage  to  the 
community.  It  would  have  at  least  one  good  tendency,  to  make 
banking  purely  commercial  and  to  separate  it  from  politics.  The 
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present  system  of  chartered  companies  lead  those  v  ho  with  tr  get 
new  charier,  or  an  old  charter  renewed,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
polities  oi  the  district,  in  order  to  secure  representation  agreeable  to 
their  designs.  But  if  men  embark  into  banking,  as  into  other  pur¬ 
suits.,  Lin  r  n  general  law,  there  would  be  no  inducement  for  bank¬ 
ers  to  make  common  cause,  to  elevate  one  party  and  prostrate  anoth¬ 
er.  I  v,  id  detain  the  committee  with  but  one  other  reason  for  wishing 
to  see  the  present  amendment  carried,  and  that  is,  the  benefit  in  a  na¬ 
tional  point  of  view  to  have  the  country  full  of  the  precious  metals. 
What,  let  me  ask,  wouM  be  the  consequence  if  a  war  should  occur 
with  a  powerful  nation  of  Europe  and  we  had  but  §20,000,000,  as 
was  the  case  a  few  vears  since.  But  if  bv  prohibiting  small  bills, 
§200,000.1  00  should  be  in  circulation,  we  could  sustain  a  war  for 
several  years,  and  in  a  pecuniary  view  scarcely  perceive  the  effects. 
One  case  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who  is  compelled  to  go  to  mar¬ 
ket  to  obtain  provision  for  the  day  ;  the  other  to  a  farmer  with  well 
filled  bona  m  l  granaries,  sufficient  to  sustain  himself  and  neighbors 
throughout  the  year.  Let  it  not  be  objected  that  Pennsylvania  can¬ 
not  accomplish  this.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  do  our  duty  and  the  ben¬ 
efit  will  be  so  apparent  that  others  will  follow  the  example.  When 
that  takes  place  wo  shall  hear  no  mere  of  fluctuations,  and  panics, 
and  pressures.  England  is  frequently  convulsed  by  these  revulsions 
in  commerce,  owing  to  her  paper  system ;  while  we  hear  but  little  of 
them  in  France  which  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  hard  money  nation. 

I  have.  sir.  detained  the  Committee  longer  than  I  expected  when  I 
rose  to  address  you.  While  I  hope  that  some  of  the  Anti-masons 
may  rise  superior  to  party  and  vote  for  this  amendment,  I  must  sa^ 
I  do  not  believe  they  will  :  such  is  the  difference  between  faith  and 
hope.  The  evidences  that  I  have  seen  of  their  attachment  to  the 
banks,  compel  me  to  fear  that  they  will  vote  against  all  restrictions. 


